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QUESTING WITH gua 


Seven young West German 
men erected a 15-ft fir tree with 
white electric lights at the Wall. 
The youth groups intend to line 
the Iron Curtain with thousands 
of Christmas trees, so that East 
Germans, seeing the lights and 
hearing the strains of “O Tan- 
nenbaum,” will know that they 
are not forgotten and that Ger- 
mans are still Christians. 


Women are notionable. con- 
trary creatures. We heard of one 
who complained to a nearby air- 
field of the noise of planes over- 
head. The base commander’s re- 
ply was: “Are they our planes?” 
An answer in the affirmative 
brought this retort: “Then you 
can thank God.” 

On the other hand. another 
woman has just written the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency complain- 
ing because the aircraft noise 
had stopped. Her baby had 
grown accustomed to being lulled 
to sleep by the drone. Now it 
was crying all the time—no lulla- 
bye. 


99 


The Pony Express of the South 
Pacific has been resumed to Ni- 
nafoo Island, after 15 years. But 
the ponies are swimmers, with 
tin cans for saddle bags. This re- 
mote island in the Tonga King- 





dom was evacuated during WW 
Il because of a volcanic erup- 
tion. Now that the natives are 
back, the liner Monterey will lie 
off the island, which has no har- 
bor, on January 17th and drop 
the mail in sealed cans. The na- 
tive postmen will swim out with 
the outgoing mail and tow the in- 
coming back to the island — 
canned correspondence! 


The cleverness of the Japanese 
is a never-ending source of 
amusement. A taxicab company 
in Tokyo has ordered its drivers 
to affix photos of their wives to 
their cab windshields. “We _ be- 
lieve they'll drive more carefully 
if reminded of loved ones,” says 
the company. But, what if the 
morning rice was underdone? 
Will the cabbie be in a loving 
frame of mind or want to smash 
things? 


Our London correspondent sent 
this tale of an Islington stock- 
broker who had just finished a 
21-foot high sculpture of an ele- 
phant in his back garden. An im- 
pressed friend asked how he man- 
aged to get such a perfect like- 
ness without a model. The stock- 
broker replied: “Oh, I just kept 
chipping off the pieces that didn’t 
look like an elephant.” 





may we QUOTE 


[1] Pres JOHN F KENNEDY, 
in interview with Izvestia on 
Berlin: “If the Soviet Union 
were merely seeking to pro- 
tect its own nat’l interests, 
to protect its own nat’l security, 
and would permit other countries 
to live as they wish—to live in 
peace — then I believe that the 
problems which now cause so much 
tension would fade away.” .. . [2] 
Joint Statement from Pres JOHN F 
KENNEDY and Chancellor KonrabD 
ADENAUER: “The pres and the chan- 
cellor reaffirmed their clear de- 
termination to ensure the contin- 
uance of a free and vigorous life 
for the population of Berlin.” ... 
[3] Former Pres Dwicut D EISEN- 
HOWER, in television interview: “I 
don’t think the U S needs super- 
patriots. We need patriotism, hon- 
estly practiced by all of us, and we 
don’t need these people that are 
more patriotic than you or any- 
body else.” ... [4] ArTHuR H Dean, 
chief American nuclear negotiator, 
referring to upcoming Geneva test 
ban talks: “Our slogan will he ‘test 
and talk’. We absolutely will have 
tests while the talks are going on.” 
. . . [5] Semyon K TsaraPkKIN, So- 
viet delegate to UN, on test ban 
controls: “We have given up the 
idea of internat’l control because 
it is impossible in the present ten- 
sion and in view of the military 
preparations of the Western bloc 
to set up an internat’l control sys- 
tem.” .. . [6] Sir MicHaEL Wricut, 
British delegate to Geneva test ban 
talks: “The ball is now in the Rus- 
Sians’ court.” . . . [7] Premier Ha- 
YATO IKEDA of Japan, arriving in 









you on that? 
) 
\ New Delhi: “There 
is no need for a 
change in the for’gn 
policy of Japan and 
I have no intention 
of changing this pol- 
icy.” ... [8] U TuHant, Acting Sec’y 
Gen’l of UN, on Congo: “The re- 
cent tragic events in Luluabourg, 
Albertville and Kindu . carry 
implications of the most serious 
nature for the UN force. Everything 
possible must be done to avert civil 
war, even by the employment of 
force, should this prove necessary 
as a last resort.” ... [9] Pres Joa- 
QUIN BaALAGUER of Dominican Re- 
public: “The Dominican gov’t did 
not ask the U S to send a fleet but 
we have not protested and we are 
not going to protest.” [10] 
Roitr EpBEeRG, Swedish delegate, to 
UN Political Comm: “We want to 
establish the conditions under 
which all states, not yet possessing 
nuclear weapons, would be willing 
to cooperate in preventing the fur- 
ther spread of nuclear weapons.” 
.. . [11] Pres Trro of Yugoslavia: 
“The ... most important task of 
the unaligned countries is to fight 
persistently against all war-mon- 
gering and to prevent the worst 
from happening.” . [12] Jomo 
Kenyatta, African nationalist lead- 
er, to mbrs of United Kenya Club: 
“Africans have come to maturity. 
They are no longer boys.” 
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Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ADVICE—1 

On the radio the other morning 
a local announcer was talking 
about the great golfer, Walter Ha- 
gen, and about his philosophy of 
life. He said Mr Hagen’s favorite 
piece of advice was “Don’t Hurry— 
Don’t Worry. And don’t forget to 
Smell the flowers.”—Record Stock- 
man. 


AGE—OLD—2 

As a man grows older he values 
the voice of experience more and 
the voice of prophecy less. He finds 
more of life’s wealth in the com- 
anon pleasures—home, health, chil- 
dren. He thinks more about worth 
of men and less about their wealth. 
He boasts less and boosts more. He 
hurries less and usually makes 
more progress.—Roy L Smit, Per- 
sonnel Jnl. 


Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 


AMERICANA—3 

A friend of mine from Asia once 
wanted to cross one of the busiest 
corners in the world—Broadway at 
Times Sq in New York City. He 
searched for the traffic light, but 
did not find an ordinary color sig- 
nal. “Since Americans are very 
sensitive to color,” he thought to 
himself, “they use a rod as a sig- 
nal.” The sign said, DO NOT WALK. 
He followed the directions. He ran! 
—Masao TAKENAKA, “An Asian Re- 
flection,” Watchman-Exzaminer. 


ATTITUDES—4 

Attitudes are a part of the inner 
man. They are as important as 
ability and knowledge, for even 
when not expressed in words they 
are reflected in the whole of every 
man’s life—CLIFFoRD M WESTER- 
GREN, “Missionaries and Govern- 
mental Authority,” Alliance Wit- 
mess, 11-15-’61. 
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BOOKS—5 

We should be as careful of the 
books we read as of the company 
we keep.—Sunshine Mag. 


BROTHEHOOD—6 

There will never be a _ brother- 
hood of mankind as long as one 
brother has something another 
thinks he should have. — Carey 
Wi.uiaMs, Publishers Syndicate. 


BUSINESSMEN, Business—7 

The successful conduct of busi- 
ness requires constant long-range 
planning. Wrestling with present 
problems is only part of an execu- 
tive’s job. Anticipating tomorrow’s 
headaches is always in order.—B C 
ForsBes, Forbes. 


CHILDREN—Religion—8 
“Won’t I look pretty at Sunday 
School in this?” said a little boy 
to his mother just after the moth- 
er had bought him a new suit. 
“Oh, do you go to Sunday 


School?” asked a clerk, as he 
wrapped the suit. 
“Sure,” repl’d the lad, “where 


else is there to go on Sunday?” 

Said the clerk: “You're preach- 
ing a sermon to me.”—Baptist Ob- 
server. 


CHILDREN—Understanding—9 

We tend today to demand too 
much of children. We do not let 
them develop normally. We either 
demand obedience or fear inhibi- 
tions, whereas what we need is 
understanding. The one thing that 
the child needs more than any- 
thing is the feeling of security in 
the home, security in the parents 
and he will find security in the 
code of manners and of action that 
exists in the home.—‘Disciplining 
the Child,” Theosophical Move- 
ment, 9-61. 


CHRISTMAS—10 

Christmas unites us in the quest 
for all that is good and beautiful 
and true. The color of our skin, 
the quality of our culture, the 
place of our habitation, do not sep- 
arate us in this eternal search. 
Christmas is a reminder that the 
star of hope stands over every land 
and sends its light into every life. 
Christmas is truly universal, but 
we miss the point if we do not re- 
alize that it is most of all a deeply 
personal experience. For unless 
“peace on earth, goodwill to men” 
is born first of all in your heart 
and mine, it cannot truly be born 
in the world.—Marcus Bacu, “The 
Star is for Everyone,” Rotarian, 
Rotary Internat’l, 12-’61. 


CHRISTMAS—11 

Christmas crystallizes the high- 
est aspirations of people every- 
where and brings into focus the 
ideals of all the great religions of 
mankind.—Marcus Bacu, “The Star 
is for Everyone,” Rotarian, Rotary 
Internat’l, 12-’61. 


CHURCH—Attendance—12 

When America was young, her 
people took along their foot stoves 
when they went to church. They 
did this to keep their feet from 
freezing through the long sermons 
that sometimes lasted for hrs. . . 
People did not stay away trom 
church because of the cold. God 
had given them a good land, and 
they had come to it to worship “as 
they pleased.” They were faithful 
to keep this day holy. — Hannan 
Kons, “Praise Him,” Arkansas Bap- 
tist, 11-2-’61. 
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By Les Carpenter 


AFL-CIO President George Mea- 
ny is an amateur artist, and his 
paintings suggest he is self-taught. 
He sent one of his oils to the Na- 
tional Press Club recently for the 
Club’s annual art show. It was 
signed with his initials. When he 
came to get it later, he had a ques- 
tion. “How many people,” he asked, 
“saw this G M and thought it was 
Grandma Moses?” 


“ ” 


Washington newsmen think for- 
mer Vice President Richard Nizx- 
on’s image is improving, or else his 
political opponents are mellowing. 
Old Democratic foes hereabouts say 
they were glad Nixon escaped the 
devastating California fire. Just a 
few years ago, the newsmen claim, 
the same politicos would have ac- 
cused Nixon of starting it. 


“ ” 


Sen Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn) 
criticizes the factors U S citizens 
seem to be considering when they 
discuss building bomb shelters. “It 
seems to be a question of what 
kind of loan you can get and 
whether you should let the neigh- 
bors in,” Humphrey said. “You’d 
think we were just building ca- 
banas at Miami Beach.” 


Que 
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CITIZEN—13 

A citizen is a man who demands 
better roads, bigger schools, a new 
post office and lower taxes.—Mag- 
nolian. 


COMMUNISM—Agriculture—14 

Agriculture, it is more than ever 
clear, is one major weak spot in 
the Communist system. In no Com- 
munist country has the Gov't 
found a substitute for individual 
initiative in getting maximum 
yields from the land—“Why Com- 
munists Still Can’t Grow Enough 
Food,” U S News & World Report, 
10-23-’61. 


CONTENTMENT—15 

Contentment has few merits. It 
is acquired by a person who schools 
himself to be satisfied with what he 
has, but at that point ambition dies 
and buries progress with it. Civili- 
zation has never been advanced by 
contented women and men.—Bur- 
TON Hi.uis, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens. 


CULTURE—16 

Culture (civilization, whatever 
one may call it) is a force, not an 
act of violence. It makes others 
feel better, sends them to school, 
not to a hospital. And it lasts long- 
er than a bump or a scar. Culture 
makes life worth living, therefore 
also defending. — Niccoto Tuvucct, 
Saturday Review. 


DEDICATION—Consecration—17 

No man is really consecrated un- 
til his money is dedicated.—Arkan- 
sas Methodist. 


DIRECTION—18 

The second mile is the mile that 
counts because it is the mile you 
choose to walk. The first mile is 
the mile of compulsion; the second 
is the mile of charity and kind- 
ness.—GEO E Faline, “The Second 
Mile,” Wesleyan Methodist. 
















“Seven Myths about Juvenile De- 
linquency” are exposed by Robert 
Lee in Presbyterian Life. The myth 
of the simple cause is fallacious— 
the causes are many. The second 
myth, of the obvious symbol, fails 
to realize that a manner of speech 
or dress does not mean delinquency. 

The third myth, that delinquency 
is confined to power classes, is not 
confirmed by statistics. Middle 
class parents by “contacts” and 
means keep youngsters out of 
courts. The fourth myth, that de- 
linquency is an urban fault, is 
false. Suburbanites simply cover 
up their delinquents. 

The fifth myth, that it is a 
unique American problem, has no 
foundation. This dark shadow 
clouds every corner of the world. 
Number six, comic books do not 
affect any except the delinquent- 
prone, as proved by psychiatrists 
and gov’t study committees. And 
seventh, the “no delinquent chil- 
dren, only parents” myth is untrue 
and unjust. Many delinquents come 
from good families, have good 
brothers and sisters. 

Dr Lee says that repecting these 
myths will effect a better under- 
Standing and may lead to a cure 
for this problem. 


“ ” 


“The Deep South, Land with a 
Future” is surveyed in the Satur- 
day Review. The old plantation way 
of life is vanishing; this once poor- 
est section of the U S is thriving 


mining the magazines 


and prosperous. Race problems are 
subsiding. Education has advanced, 
illiteracy is fast disappearing. 
Share croppers are displaced by 
machines. Wages are higher. 

Diversification of agriculture, 
cattle raising and industrial devel- 
opment have taken the place of 
King Cotton, except in Mississippi. 
Chemical, metal and defense plants 
are increasing. It is no longer a 
strictly rural area. 

The political picture is changing. 
The “Solid South” is cracking. A 
2-party system is beginning to 
emerge. Once quiet towns are now 
bustling metropolitan centers. At- 
lanta is an outstanding example. A 
steady stream of people is moving 
into Dixie to live and work. 

A growing power is creating “The 
New South” envisioned by Henry 
Grady. It is rising at last from the 
ashes of the Civil War to a shining 
reality. 


“ ” 


Editor and Publisher reports that 
a small newspaper in Warren, Pa 
has a lady sports editor—Joy Owens 
—with a varied background of 
newspaper experience. This “Tom- 
boy who never grew up” (as she 
puts it) turned to the Sports Spot 
which, defying tradition, she han- 
dGles with knowing ease for the 
Warren Times-Mirror. 


Quite 
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EDUCATION—19 

In our modern world, torn by a 
deep - seated philosophical conflict, 
the need for education is funda- 
mental—not merely for the teach- 
ing of useful specialties, but to help 
each man see himself with the uni- 
verse aS a background. — HENRY 
Casot Lopce, “Africa in a Hurry,” 
Overseas, 9-’61. 


FAILURE—20 

The world labels failure an evil 
to be avoided more than sin. In 
some schools no child is given an 
F and ignorance is measured not 
by absolute standards but against 
the ignorance of the group. Some 
child formers believe failure is poi- 
son and would protect children 
from tasting it. But failure is part 
of learning. If we denied baby 
Paul the right to try to climb steps 
and fail, he’d never get off the 
ground... Failure is a guide to hu- 
mility. Perhaps we and our non- 
conformist children may get so 
out of step with the world that we 
will fall and break our legs. But 
at least we will not be paralyzed 
with fear of failure before we even 
get started—AprRIL OURSLER ARM- 
STRONG, “I Don’t Want Well-Ad- 
justed Children,” Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, 11-11-’61. 


FAITH—21 

A faith that does not call for 
sacrifice will never experience a 
victory.—Arkansas Methodist. 


FREEDOM—22 

The very existence of free men 
is the only resistance of freedom. 
—NIccoLo Tucci, Saturday Review. 








Que scrap book 


... angel of the battlefield 


CLARISSA HARLOWE BARTON, 
born on Christmas Day, was a 
shy, retiring girl. To overcome 
this, she was given a teaching 
job at the age of 15. Her suc- 
cess and remarkable ability led 
her to establish the first public 
school in the state of New Jer- 
sey. 


At the outbreak of the Civil 
War, seeing the need for care 
of the wounded, she set up a 
nursing station for a Mass 
regiment. Obtaining permission 
from Gen Brucker, she then 
established stations on the fir- 
ing lines, and nursed the 
wounded on 16 battlefields. 


In Europe for a rest, she 
learned the U S had never 
signed the Geneva treaty for 
the “International Relief of 
Wounded in War,” by which 22 
other nations were caring for 
war wounded. She served un- 
der the white flag with the Red 
Cross in the Franco-Russian 
War. 


Returning home, she worked 
for this cause. In 1882 Pres 
Arthur signed the treaty and 
the American Red Cross was 
born with Clara Barton as 
president. She served for 22 
years. She lived past 90 years 
of age, holding steadfast to her 
belief: 


“We gain in so far as we 
give.” 








GREATNESS—23 

What is greatness? When we say 
that a man is great, what do we 
mean? Is true greatness measured 
in terms of money, or character, or 
spectacular deeds or service? It is 
interesting to see how the great 
define greatness. 

Washington Irving defined the 
great mind in this way: “Great 
minds have purposes, others have 
wishes. Little minds are subdued 
by misfortunes, great minds rise 
above them.” 

Bacon wrote: “The less people 
speak of their greatness, the more 
we think of it.” 

Elbert Hubbard wrote: “He is 
great who feeds other minds. He 
inspires others to think for them- 
selves.” — Highways of Happiness, 
hm, Utah Culvert Co. 


HAPPINESS—24 

I do not believe that we should 
seek happiness, as such. It is inci- 
dental to a full life, not the pur- 
pose of living. — JOHN CREASEY, 
John O’London’s, London. 


HUMILITY—25 

Charles S Kettering was a good 
example of a man who, though 
world famous, remained “poor in 
spirit” all his life. One of the 
greatest scientific researchers this 
country has ever known, Kettering 
kept alive the will to know more 
by recognizing what he called “his 
ignorance.” When he was gradu- 
ated from college, he did not frame 
and mount his degree. Instead he 
tore it up. He never wanted to be 
tempted, he said, to think of him- 
self as “educated.” He wanted to be 
aware of his lacks, deficiencies and 
“wants” so that he could learn 
more.—Salesman’s Opportunity. 


HUMOR—26 

Humor is one of the democratic 
experiences of mankind. Whatever 
may be our differences—differences 
of age, education, experience, re- 
ligion, politics — the moment we 
laugh together in appreciating a 
joke, we are, for that golden mo- 
ment, united and equal.—Marius 
RisLey, Rotarian, Rotary Internat’l. 


IDEALS—27 

Dreamers and doers—the world 
generally divides men into those 
two general classifications, but the 
world is often wrong. There are 
men who win the admiration and 
respect of their fellow men. Dream- 
ing is just another name for think- 
ing, planning, devising. A stead- 
fast soul, holding steadily to a 
dream ideal, plus a sturdy will de- 
termined to succeed in any venture, 
can make any dream come true. 
Use your mind and your will. They 
work together for you beautifully 
if you’ll only give them a chance. 
—B N Mitts, Good Business, Unity 
School of Christianity. 


IDLENESS—28 

It does a man no good to sit up 
and take notice—if he keeps on 
sitting —Zephyrs, hm, Zephyr Mfg 
Co. 


INTELLECTUAL—29 

The American public has been 
led to believe that being an intel- 
lectual is something to do with in- 
telligence. Being an intellectual is 
really a state of mind rather than 
a state of being intelligent.—ALrrep 
ANDERSON KENNEDY, “The Care and 
Feeding of Intellectuals,” American 
Mercury, 11-’61. 
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In the country churchyard of 
Stoke Poges, nearby an ancient yew 
tree, stands the tomb of Thomas 
Gray, beside that of his Mother. 
Sitting under that yew, he penned 
his “Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard.” 

Looking on the old Norman- 
Gothic-Tudor church of three eras, 
the dark yew and the weathered 
tombs, through the gray mist of an 
English day, the lines written so 
long ago touch the heart: 


“The curfew tolls the knell of part- 
ing day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er 
the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods 
his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness 
and to me... 


“Beneath those rugged elms, that 
yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a 


mould’ring heap, 


Each in his narrow cell for ever 
laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep. . . 


“Far from the madding crowd’s 
ignoble strife, 


Their sober wishes never learned 
to stray; 

Along the cool sequester’d vale of 
life 

They kept the noiseless tenour of 
their way.” 


Que 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—30 
The primary elements of the war 
on juvenile crime are neither glam- 
orous nor spectacular. Sound adult 
example, good homes and a decent 
community are simple but basic 
elements in the struggle. Adult ex- 
ample speaks for itself. A “good” 
home does not mean a wealthy 
home, one boasting all the comforts 
of life, or even one having the bar- 
est essentials in terms of food, 
clothing and shelter. People, and 
their attitudes, not mat’l things, 
create a good or a bad home.—J 
Epcar Hoover, “What Can We Do 
About Juvenile Delinquency?” Vet- 
erans of For’gn Wars Mag, Veter- 
ans of For’gn Wars of the U S. 


KNOWLEDGE—Resistance—31 
The power of the human mind 

to resist knowledge is one of the 

phenomena of the world.—Detroiter. 


LANGUAGE—Internat’l—32 

Latin has long ceased to be a 
spoken language and many persons 
have never studied it. In the area 
of diplomatic relations, the UN 
needs five official languages to 
transact its business—French, Eng- 
lish, Russian, Chinese and Spanish. 
The situation today seems unfav- 
orable to the adoption of any nat’l 
language as a universal tongue.— 
Ros’r M HEnNpRIcKSON, “Why An 
Internat] Language?” Today’s 
Health, 11-’61. 


LIFE—Living—33 

Life is like this: You have pre- 
pared a picnic dinner and sudden- 
ly a bear comes and upsets the ta- 
ble and you are forced to run away. 
Men lead their lives in that way: 
they work for a little joy and se- 
curity, then the bear of disease 
comes, their heart stops, and they 
are gone.—PARAMAHANSA YOGANANDA, 
Self-Realization Mag. 























Week of Dec 24-30 


Dec 24—Christmas Eve. . 140 
yrs ago (1821) b William Frederick 
Poole, American librarian; origin- 
ator of Poole’s Index to Periodical 
Literature, which is of inestimable 
value. . . 90 yrs ago (1871) Verdi’s 
spectacular opera Aida, written to 
celebrate the opening of the Suez 
Canal, had its world premiere in 
Cairo, Egypt. . . 10 yrs ago (1951) 
following action taken by the 
United Nations in 1949, Libya was 
proclaimed a free and independent 
nation. 


Dec 25—Christmas Day. 185 
yrs ago (1776) George Washington 
led his troops from Pennsylvania 
across the Delaware River to Tren- 
ton, N J, for a surprise attack on 
the Hessians. . . 140 yrs ago (1821) 
b, in Oxford, Mass, Clara Barton, 


humanitarian, nurse and founder 
of the American Red Cross (see 
SCRAP BOOK). . . 25 yrs ago (1936) 


mutinous war lords in China re- 
leased Chiang Kai-shek after hav- 
ing kidnapped him. 


Dec 26—Feast of St Stephen, the 
first Christian martyr. Boxing 
Day, in England. . 245 yrs ago 
(1716) b Thomas Gray, English 
poet; author of “Elegy Written in 
a Country Churchyard (see GEM 
BOX). .. 185 yrs ago (1776) Battle 
of Trenton. George Washington 
captured 1000 Hessians. . . 30 yrs 
ago (1931) George Gershwin’s mu- 
sical comedy, Of Thee I Sing, op- 
ened at the Music Box Theatre in 
New York. 






Dec 27—Feast of St John the 
Evangelist, “the beloved disciple.” 
. 390 yrs ago (1571) b Johann 
Kepler, German astronomer, math- 


ematician, mystic, and poet; for- 
mulator of “Kepler’s Laws” of 
planetary motion. 20 yrs ago 


(1941) Japanese airplanes bombed 
Manila in the Philippines despite 
the fact it had been declared an 
open city. WW II. 


Dec 28—115 yrs ago (1846) Iowa, 
the twenty-ninth state, was ad- 
mitted to the Union. . . 105 yrs ago 
(1856) b, in Stanton, Virginia, 
Woodrow Wilson, the twenty-eighth 
president of the United States. Ad- 
vocate of the League of Nations 
and man of letters. . . 20 yrs ago 
(1941) President Roosevelt broad- 
cast a pledge to the Philippines 
that their independence would be 
re-established. WW £ II. 


Dec 29—110 yrs ago (1851) the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
Was organized in Boston. 


Dec 30—110 yrs ago (1851) Louis 
Kossuth, Hungarian patriot, re- 
ceived an official welcome in 
Washington, D C, including a tes- 
timonial speech by Daniel Webster. 
.. . 50 yrs ago (1911) Dr Sun Yat- 
sen was elected the first president 
of Republic of China by Revolu- 
tionary Provisional Assembly. 


Que 
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MACHINE AGE—34 
No electronic equipment can 
measure a man’s heart or his man- 
agement ability. Machines don’t 
have judgment—Farm Qirly. 


MIND—35 

A man’s mind should be like a 
good hotel—open the yr around.— 
Grit. 


MODERN AGE—36 

Traditionally, America has cher- 
ished thrift, industry, personal ag- 
gressiveness, hard work and ambi- 
tion. The casual observer will rec- 
ognize that these are no part of to- 
day’s youth. Extravagance, once 
considered a vice, has now become 
a virtue. Thrift, once a virtue, has 
become a sin. We are teaching our 
young people that it is an unfor- 
giveable sin to deny one’s self, to 
live without comfort, or luxury; 
easy credit, over-indulgence and 
mat’l abundance are teaching our 
youth to judge all of life on the 
basis of materialism—Dr Leo K 
BIsHop, v-pres, Nat’l Conf of Chris- 
tians and Jews, Vital Speeches of 
the Day. 


MUSIC—Musicians—37 

All operas today are underre- 
hearsed and not well prepared. We 
are having quantity instead of 
quality. The performing artists in 
this country have great difficulties 
because of infiation. They must 
have two professions—music and 
something else. TV and radio could 
do more than they are doing.— 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune. 
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NATURE—38 
To city folks autumn’s foliage 
season is the period when nature 
puts on its own annual color tele- 
vision show.—HERBERT E THORSON, 
Christian Science Monitor. 


ORIGIN—“Brass Hat”—39 

An officer is known to soldiers 
as a “Brass Hat.” This expression 
goes back to the South African 
war of 1899-02. English officers in 
that war wore hats which were 
ornamented on the brim with gold 
oak leaves which the soldiers 


called “brass.” — Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 
PERSONALITY—40 


Many of us spend our entire lives 
without really knowing ourselves. 
Once you do take time out to learn 
about yourself, life takes on new 
meaning. With this knowledge, 
one’s entire personality makes a 
giant step forward, reinforced with 


a positive sense of one’s own 
uniqueness and freed of straining 
for small affectations. From this 


self-analysis, you will also be able 
to see clearly what are your true 
aims in life—PErTer PLant, “Six 
Ways You Can Be More Popular,” 
Tit-Bits, London, 10-14-’61. 


POETRY—41 

Poetry plays a more significant 
and vital role in our life than what 
it may fulfill in other, Western So- 
cieties. In other words, the poetry 
in our society, whether in the past 
or present, has not been considered 
as a creative art, relatively isolated 
from everyday events, but rather 
as a maker of our public opinion, 
and as an instrument of further- 
ing cultural, social and political 
awareness through his poetic me- 
dium.—Dr Satin AL-Toma, “Iraq 
and Its Contemporary Arabic Lit- 
erature,” Arab World, 11-’61. 





. 
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Tempo of 


A need for vaster trade concepts 
than the U S has ever adopted has 
developed. The U S position re- 
garding the Common Market—EEC 
—can not be put off much longer. 
The U S Trade Agreement Act ex- 
pires next summer. 

The President must decide 
whether to open an offensive on 
the tariff front now, or wait until 
the battle begins in Congress. He 
stated in a recent press conference 
that he believes the time is now, 
and that speeches to big industrial- 
ists and labor leaders should be 
made. He wants power to cut tar- 
iffs across the board, rather than 
on product by product. He is pre- 
paring proposed legislation on this 


problem. 
Britain is progressing with nego- 
tiations for membership in the 


Common Market and has set Janu- 
ary, 1963 as its date of active par- 
ticipation. Denmark has applied for 
membership, and Switzerland, Swe- 
den and Austria plan to apply. 
Portugal and Finland are debating 
the issue. Thus the old outer 7 will 
be consolidated with The Six. An 
enlarged new Common Market is 
coming into being, which will be 
the biggest trading area in the 
world, with free trade within it 
and tariffs against the U S and all 
the other nations around it. We 
will face a competitor with a faster 
rate of growth, an enormous inter- 
nal market and a high capacity to 
export. The problem of the U S is 
how to adjust to this reality. 
There are different proposals of- 
fered by gov’t leaders: a common 


i ce 


“the 





market for the Western hemis- 
phere; an extension of the EEC 
into an “Atlantic Economic Com- 
munity” and a free world economic 
community. 

But any of these—or membership 
in the EEC—involves a loss of 
sovereignty for the countries par- 
ticipating. Serious doubt exists that 
proponents of more common mar- 
kets would be willing to give up the 
U S sovereignty required. 

The leaders of EEC are not eager 
to admit the U S. They really want 
to form a third power to rival the 
U S and Russia—to make Europe 
once again a great center of influ- 
ence around the globe. Once this 
economic and political power is es- 
tablished, then they will consider 
an “Atlantic Community.” 

When Britain has settled rela- 
tions with the EEC, the U S must 
negotiate trade relations with the 
enlarged Common Market. A divi- 
sion of the Western World into a 
European and North American bloc 
must be avoided. 

The President is faced with bar- 
gaining a way through the Com- 
mon Market’s tariff wall to get 
together with Europe on a common 
trade policy and to preserve the 
Western Alliance against the Com- 


munist world. 
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READING—42 

It is a good many yrs since Goe- 
the remarked to an intimate friend, 
“The dear good people don’t know 
how long it takes to learn to read. 
I’ve been at it eighty yrs and can’t 
say yet that I’ve reached the goal.” 
The kind of reading he was talk- 
ing about is probably less common 
now than it was then, but it is not 
entirely a lost art—N Y Times. 


RELIGION—Power—43 

Religion that ignores power de- 
generates into pious illusion and 
ceremonial triviality: Power that 
ignores religion devours itself— 
Pau L LEHMANN, Twentieth Cen- 
tury, London. 





oe 
47 


Now that I’ve learned the rules 


at last, 
The game for me is almost 
past. 
—D O FLYNN. 
44 
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SCIENCE—45 

A newly invented dredge has 
given scientists their first look at 
the deepest layer of the earth’s 
crust. The dredge fished rocks up 
from the wall of the Puerto Rico 
Trench, a 4-miles deep chasm in 
the Atlantic Ocean. The Trench ap- 
parently exposes a rock layer just 
above the Moho, the region where 
the earth changes abruptly from 
crust to interior structure—Popu- 
lar Science. 


SELF—46 

A traveler tells of visiting the 
Chamber of Mirrors in the palace 
at Versailles, France, where the 
treaty of peace was signed after 
World War I. As he looked about 
him after he had entered the room, 
he says, “All I could see on every 
side was myself.” Some people go 
through life as if living continually 
in the Chamber of Mirrors. They 
see only themselves, having no in- 
terest in others or concern for their 
needs and anxieties and problems. 
They have no eyes for any values 
Save as those values relate to them- 
selves—Wm T McELRoy, Christian 
Observer. 


SOCIAL ORDER—Status—47 

Social climbing should not be 
underestimated as a _ destructive 
force on the family and the indi- 
vidual. Mothers often are tempted 
to forget their primary purpose of 
being a mother during their thir- 
ties. Often the need for prestige 
takes precedence. Husbands also 
may become overambitious and neg- 
lect their families in the yrs be- 
tween 30 and 40. They must be ad- 
justed to their social status and 
not think constantly about the 
rainbow just around the corner.— 
Dr Witt1Am McCaw, Jr, Denver 
Post. 








SPACE—48 

Algae, once considered the first 
choice of space ship menus, has 
now been all but abandoned as an 


{ outer space edible. The reason is 


that algae, among other things, 
would turn man a bright yellow 
color. The Space Age Spinach has 
an excess of carotene, says aero- 
Space company scientists, the sub- 
stance which gives a carrot its 
color.—Aerospace, Aerospace Indus- 
tries Ass’n of America Inc. 


TEACHERS—49 

We must go on learning all 
through our lives as teachers. The 
teacher who has read nothing of 
real moment, studied nothing since 
he left college twenty yrs ago, is 
no longer fit to teach.—Sir RonaLp 
GouLtp, editorial, Nat'l Education 
Ass’n Jnl. 


Trust men and they will always 
be true to you; treat them greatly 
and they will show themselves 
great, though they make an excep- 
tion in your favor to all the rules 
of trade—Good Business, Unity 
School of Christianity. 


Q@ tesst men ana me 


VALUES—51 

Because we have so many of the 
mat’l things of life, we are passing 
out of the stage of goods-infatua- 
tion. This is not to say we have lost 
interest in appliances, cars, frozen 
foods and all the rest. Not at all. 
We accept these as a part of our 
standard of living. What is: chang- 
ing is our attitude toward them. 
We are coming to recognize that 
they are not the goal of life, but a 
means to attain values —JorEL Har- 
NETT, “Age of Values: Is it Con- 
verting Mass Media?” Printers’ 
Ink, 11-10-’61. 


For mistletoe there’s not much 
use, 

For youth today needs no ex- 
cuse. 

—ARNOLD H GLasow, 

Meterology, 

hm, Meter Devices Co. 

52 
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VIRTUES—53 

A thankful heart is not only the 
greatest virtue, but the parent of 
all other virtues—Survey Bulletin, 
Sunday School Board of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention. 


WEALTH—54 

Real wealth comes to the man 
who has learned he is paid best 
for the things he does for nothing. 
—Scandal Sheet, Graham (Tex) 
Rotary Club. 


WISDOM—Virtue—55 

Heaven has seven doors right 
here on earth for this life, if one 
believes that wisdom is the master 
key, and that kindness is the great- 
est virtue—Dr GALEN Starr Ross, 
Sunshine Mag. 


WORK—Boredom—56 

In general, a man is not happy 
unless he is active. Boredom, which 
is life at its emptiest, is almost 
invariably the result of a long pe- 
riod of doing nothing. The human 
being is seldom more restless or 
unhappy than when he is bored, 
because he can blame his dissatis- 
faction only on to himself. This 
surely indicates that the only fully 
rewarding form of occupation is 
work (activity) of some kind.— 
JOHN CREASEY, John O’London’s, 


London. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 
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Eight-year-old Chester had nev- 
er seen an eye cup before, and he 
was interested in watching his Un- 
cle Dan, a visitor in the home, re- 
move his spectacles and bathe his 
eyes with a solution. 

The little lad looked on in si- 
lence for a few minutes, and then 
remarked, “Oh, Uncle Dan, I know 
now what my ma meant when she 
said you never started a day with- 
out an eye-opener.”—Roy A BREN- 
NER. a 

Young mother after a particu- 
larly noisy afternoon—pointed to 
the children in front of the TV and 
quipped, “All’s western on the quiet 
front!” —-WTRF-TV, Wheeling, W 
Va, quoted in Advertising Age. 

Two little girls were overheard 
discussing their fathers. 

“My daddy,” boasted one, 
dentist.” 

“Hmph,” the other retorted. 
“That’s nothing. Mine’s a civil ser- 
pent.”—Jack STERLING, Wall St Jnl. b 


“ ” 


“is a 


Two Cajans got into a hot argu- 
ment and decided to settle things 
the way they do in the old coun- 
try—with guns. 

On the appointed morning, Fran- 
cois was on hand with his pistol, 
second and his physician. After 
about an hr a messenger arrived 
with a telegram from Boudreaux. 

“Dear Francois,” it read, “If I 
am late don’t wait for me. Go ahead 
and shoot.”—Internat’l Teamster. c 
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I Laughed At This One 


FRANK MCDERMOTT 

A man inherited a large sum 
of money in a little exotic 
country where a man could buy 
as many wives as he could af- 
ford. The man had had no wife 
but he decided to change that 
at once. 

The next night the police 
caught him spying through a 
bedroom window at a group of 
village maidens as they dis- 
robed. 

The following day in court 
the magistrate asked, “Why did 
you spy on these naked maid- 
ens?” 

“Your honor,” he answered, 
“am I not allowed as many 
wives as I can afford to buy?” 

“Yes,” replied the magistrate, 





“that is the custom of our 
country.” 

“Well, your honor, I was 
window shopping,” was the 
man’s answer. 

99 


Two drunken gentlemen were 
wandering through the zoo. Even- 
tually they came to the lion’s cage 
and stood watching the beast for 
several minutes. 

Suddenly, the lion let out a loud 
roar. 

“Hey, 
drunk. 

“Go ahead if you want to,” said 
the other, “but I’m gonna stay and 
watch the movie.”—Machinist. d 


let’s go,” said the first 














ssssesseee Qulltle-able QUIPS +--+ 


A corporation executive was par- 
ticularly exhausted one night; his 
afternoon had been consumed in 
handling a huge pile of mail. At 
the table, he bowed his head to ask 
the blessing. There was a suppress- 
ed snicker that broke into a hearty 
guffaw as he closed his prayer. 

“What is going on here?” he de- 
manded, angrily. 

His wife carefully explained as 
the boys continued smiling, “Why, 
dear, after you asked a blessing on 
the food, you said, ‘Unquote, new 
paragraph, quote.’ Twice you said, 
‘exclamation point.’ But when you 
finished, ‘with heartiest good wish- 
es,’ we couldn’t hold in any long- 
er.”—Rev GeEorGE C DESMOND. e 


An honest farmer was asked to 
dine with a gentleman. The farmer 
asked a blessing at the table as he 
was accustomed to at his home. 
The gentleman host said jeeringly, 
“That is old-fashioned; it is not 
customary now for well educated 
people to pray at the table.” The 
farmer answered that with him it 
was customary but some of his 
household never prayed over food. 
“Ah, then,” said the gentleman, 
“they are sensible and enlightened. 
Who are they?” The farmer an- 
swered, “They, sir, are my pigs.”— 
Uplift, Stonewall Jackson Training 
School. f 

Sir Winston Churchill has at 
times distressed his friends with 
his candor. Once when he was un- 
able to keep a social engagement, 
he sent his hostess a wire, which 
read: “Regret I cannot come to- 
night. Contrived excuse follows.”— 
Milwaukee Jnl. g 


It has got so a Christmas club is 
something over your head—H E 
MARTz. 

Christmas is the time of the year 
when both trees and husbands get 
trimmed. Sometimes both get lit 
up, too—J J KELLY. 


“ ” 


Babies are little angels, whose 
pretty wings grow shorter as their 
legs grow longer—Madison Press, 
London, O. 


No one writes fiction as well as 
the weather man.—Banking. 

Geo Washington never told a lie, 
but he never had a form 1040 to 
fill in—CHARLEY GRANT. 


Diplomacy is the business of han- 
dling porcupines without disturb- 
ing the quills—Citadel. 

“ ” 

I always think of Hawaii as the 
place where men make passes at 
gals who wear grasses. — KENNY 
BENNETT, Greencastle (Ind) 
Graphic. 


“ ” 
A wise woman makes her hus- 


band feel he is head of the house 
when he is only chairman of the 


entertainment committee. — BEN 
Says, Supervision. 
People are like tea bags .. . you 


don’t know your own strength un- 
til you get into hot water—Rota- 
graph, Fort Worth Rotary Club. 


Que 
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The Squeeze Is On 


In the age of the compact car, 
the State Department is trying out 
compact limousines for some of its 
diplomats.—News item. 


It seems that now our diplomats 
Must leave at home their tall silk 


hats, 

Or once they’re in their car per- 
haps 

Just hold them tightly in their 
laps. 


And maybe it will be all right 

If diplomats must squeeze in tight 
And learn to make adjustments to 
The situation, as we do. 


Or even, sometimes, climbing in, 

Kerplunk their head or bark a shin 
And with a sudden painful clutch 
Be mindful of the common touch. 


Indeed, if compact limousines 

Succeed, we can imagine scenes 

More humbling still, and much 
more saving 

(Which latter some of us are crav- 
ing): 

Yes, diplomats — 

rooters— 
Crash-helmeted, on motor scooters. 


for this we're 
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screamed the 
into the drug 


“Quick, quick,” 
small boy rushing 


store. “My Pop’s hanging by his 
pants legs from a barbed wire 
fence.” 


“What do you need?” asked the 
druggist. “Is he hurt or do you 
need help in getting him down?” 

“No, no,” shouted the boy. “Just 
gimme another roll of film for my 
camera.”—Ohio Motorist. h 

Thomas A Edison had a deep 
mistrust of new clothes. He de- 
signed a severely simple black suit, 
gave the design to his tailor, and 
reordered it all his life. The little 
girls at a nearby parochial school 
often dropped him a curtsy and 


said, “Good morning, Father.” — 
CHARLIE RIcE, This Week. i 
“Say, pa.” 


“Well, my son?” 

“T took a walk through the ceme- 
tery today and I read the inscrip- 
tions on the tombstones.” 

“Well, what about it?” 

“Where are all the wicked people 
buried?”—Woodmen of the World 
Mag, Woodmen of the World Life 
Ins Society. j 

Thos Gore, who was blind but 
who served as Oklahoma’s senator 
for yrs, aroused the anger of an 
old politician. 

This man told the other legisla- 
tors, “I cannot afford to take ad- 
vantage of the gentleman’s handi- 
cap. I realize he is blind. But if he 
were on an equality with’ me in 
that respect, Id thrash him 
soundly.” 

Young Gore stood, and addressed 
the chair during a silence so deep 
the Senate could have heard a pin 
drop, “Mr Chairman, will someone 
just blindfold the senator?”—E M 
MARSHALL, True. A 





Give Que for Christmas ! 


Each year at this Holiday Season 
when the problem of “what to give” 
becomes acute, the publishers of 
QUOTE come up with a satisfying 
solution. Quote is the perfect re- 
membrance for ministers, educa- 
tors, writers, speakers, club officers, 
executives—busy men and women 
who are resolved not to be mentally 
marooned. 

The special terms available only 
at this time of year make it pos- 


sible for you to send Quore to rela- 
tives and friends—your pastor, the 
local school superintendent, the 
president or secretary of your fa- 
vorite club — at very substantial 
savings from the regular subscrip- 
tion rate. 

Make up your list right away. 
You needn’t send any money now 
unless you prefer to do so. We'll 
gladly bill you for gift subscriptions 
—payable in January 





QuoTE is priced regularly 
at $7.50 a year (52 issues). 
At this Holiday Season you 
may order 2 subscriptions 
(one of which may be your 





Special Holiday Rates 


Unless otherwise instruct- 
ed, all subscriptions will be- 
gin with an issue to reach 


the person designated dur- 








own new or renewal) for ing Christmas Week. A Gift 
$12.50. Card bearing your name as 
Additional subscriptions donor will be mailed to 
ordered at the same time, each individual. 
$6.00 each. 
Mail Your Order Promptly 


ih tA 
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DROKE HOUSE. Dept. 12-Q, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





Yvonne ToTH, 21, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, as her husband-to-be was 
arrested when he drove at a speed 
of 64 mph to his wedding: “In the 
movies they give you a police es- 
cort if you’re late for your wed- 
ding. Here they put you in jail.” 

1-Q-t 

PasBLo Picasso: “Each time I sell 
a painting it is like an operation, 
like feeling a limb amputated.” 

2-Q-t 

NEIL L MaAvrer, 
Sun, saw this roadside advertise- 
ment in Central Illinois: “Thirty 
days hath September, April, June 
and the speed offender.” 3-Q-t 


Laurens, Iowa 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Quote does NOT test any products. We only report them. 


For an easier, but still festive, 
Holiday Season there are available 
for the first time Christmas trees 
made of Fiberglas. Absolutely fire- 
and shock-proof. Comes on stands 
in white, green, pink and blue, and 
sizes 12” to 80” tall. $1.60 up. Kirk, 
Dept PP, P O Box 1586, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Now the fisherman can have a 
show rack for all his fishing gear, 
including room for 5 rods, 5 reels 
and hooks for artificial bate. Also 
a large accessory drawer. 22” x 37”. 
Complete, $24.95; kit, $15.50. Yield 
House, Dept Bl1l1-1, North Conway, 
N H. 


The youngsters—and Dad, too— 
will have uproarious fun and en- 
tertainment with an “Aurora Ho” 
four-lane racing set. Each contest- 
ant can operate his own car with 
the four-speed control units. The 
ultimate in table-top racing. $39.95. 
Bennett Brothers, Inc, 30 East Ad- 
ams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 

Pipe-smoking men will welcome 
a magnetized pipe holder which 
clings firmly to the dashboard. 
Suede-lined to protect pipe. Suede 
finish, $2.95; Polished chrome, $4.95 
postpaid. Add 25c for air mail. 
Boyd F Schernbeck, 1851-HB Ford 
Pkwy, St Paul 16, Minn. 
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QUESTING WITH gue 


All is not gloom and doom. 
There is still fun and frolic. The 
latest collegiate craze is talka- 
thons. Boys and girls in relays 
at Illinois University kept a hot 
line open between their dorms 
for 120 hours. Results of the big 
Yak-yak: for the faculty, a worn- 
out counselor; for the co-eds, a 
lot of blind dates; for the phone 
company, one thin dime. 


Christmas note. From Japan 
comes a Jacqueline Kennedy doll 
with 7 “Jackie” bouffant hair- 
dos. Jewelry stores are offering 
engagement rings for men set 
with their birthstones. Girls like 
them, for they proclaim “This 
guy is taken.” 


The newest dances have gone 
primitive. The “Changoo” from 
the Amazon jungle has hit Paris. 
Dancers sway hips to the right, 
to the left, to the front, to the 
rear, bend knees, kick—and keep 
a wary eye on the couple behind. 

Russia, banning decadent, un- 
healthy Western dances, has ap- 
pointed Prof Rostislav Zokharov 
to guide young people. He has 
invented the Minuta and the Stu- 
kalocka (tap dance), both deco- 
rous morale builders. 





But here in the decadent U S, 
“The Twist” has everybody from 
grandmothers to tots gyrating. In 
the White House to name bands, 
in the corner taverns to juke box- 
es. Bone men don’t object—their 
sacroiliac business is flourishing. 
Ollie James of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer says, “The Twist is noth- 
ing new. It’s just the old 7-year 
itch set to music—allegro.” 


The animals are wacky, too. In 
Barbeton, Ohio, a pet hamster, 
left in a telephone booth while 
his owner was shopping, jammed 
himself into a coin return slot— 
all except his tail. A telephone 
repairman had to dismantle the 
box to free the little rascal. And 
off the coast of Sydney, Austra- 
lia, a shark is swimming around, 
broadcasting rock and roll, com- 
mercials and operas from 
his stomach station. He swallowed 
a small transistor radio in a plas- 
tic bag—bait, a fisherman trying 
to discover if sound attracts fish, 
cast into the sea. Wonder if this 
singing, shouting sea siren has 
panicked his finny fellows or 
lured them to their doom, as did 
the Lorelei of old? Could be he’s 
a captive of a P T Sharkum down 
there, who has set up a freak 
fish show for suckers, said to be 
born one every minute. 


soap 









may we winnie 


[1] Pres JoHN F KENNEDY, 
expressing hope that reserv- 
ists cailed to active duty 
would be released before ex- 
piration of their 12-month 
obligation: “I would hope any serv- 
iceman who is sitting in a camp, 
however unsatisfactory it may be 

. will recognize that he is con- 
tributing to the security of his 
family in a most direct way.” 

[2] Exvis J Sranr, Jr, Sec’y of the 
Army, on complaints of reservists: 
“Recent instances of individual 
complaints and personal resent- 
ment are isolated instances and re- 
ports indicate that they are an 
embarrassment to the majority of 
citizen soldiers and their units.” 

. [3] Pres JoHN F KENNEDY, er- 
plaining his view of U S and Com- 
mon Market: “We have to have 
the ability to negotiate with the 
Common Market so that American 
goods can enter the market and 
we will not have American capital 
jumping the wall in order to com- 
pete.” . [4] Geo Bat, Under- 
Sec’y of State, regarding U S par- 
ticipation in Common Market: 
“We are not seeking at any time, 
nor will we seek, any kind of ex- 
clusive trading relations with Eu- 
rope. We also have interest in 
trading with the rest of the world.” 

. [5] CaRLos UrRvuTIA Aparicio of 
Guatemala, after Organization of 
American States voted to call 
jor’gn ministers’ mtg to deal with 
Red threat in this hemisphere: 
“Many of us did not wish to be- 
lieve Castro was'a Communist nor 
that his regime has as its goal to 
establish a satellite of the Soviet 





you on that? 


Union on this conti- 


nent but his 
speech does away 
with any slight 


doubts and under- 
lines the urgent need 

[6] WALTER 
ULBRIGHT, E German Communist 
leader, rejecting Pres Kennedy’s 
suggestion the Autobahn be inter- 
nationalized: “The E German Dem- 
ocratic Republic is no colony of 
the U S. This will never be. Those 
who make such statements should 
save their efforts.” . [7] VALER- 
IAN A ZorIN, Soviet delegate to UN, 
to Gen’l Assembly: “Communist 
China has the right to carry 
through the liquidation of the 
Chiang Kai-Shek clique to the end 
both by peaceful means and with 
the use of armed force.” .. . [8] 
Sen Barry GOLDWATER (R-Ariz), on 
Pres Kennedy’s shake-up in State 
Dep't: “He didn’t shake hard 
enough. A few real hard shakes 
will get many interesting char- 
acters more harmful than Chester 
Bowles.” [9] Prime Minister 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU Of India, telling 
parliament Communist China has 
threatened to send troops into In- 
dian territory: “We are friendly 
with every country in the world 
but we will fight with China (to 
halt aggression) .” . [10] Ambas- 
sador TiIncru F Tstanc of National- 
ist China, at UN: “The UN could 
not admit the Chinese Communists 
and at the same time remain true 
to its mission.” 
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Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ABSENT-MINDEDNESS—1 

Albert Einstein had a pair of 
carpet slippers that were as dear 
to his heart as his violin. Mrs Ein- 
stein had to watch him constantly 
lest he wander down to the village 
in his bedroom slippers. Of course, 
in Ejinstein’s case, absent-minded- 
ness was a contributing factor. You 
hardly wonder at the bedroom- 
slipper story when you remember 
that he once received a check for 
$1,500 from a foundation and used 
it for months as a bookmark. Then 
he lost the book—Cuariie RIcE, 
“Punchbowl,” This Week, 11-19-’61. 


ABILIT Y—Dependability—2 

The greatest ability is depend- 
ability. — Scandal Sheet, Graham 
(Tex) Rotary Club. 


AGE—3 

We never get too old to learn 
some new way to be stupid—Ros- 
ERT PETERSON, Indianapolis Star. 


Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted” 









AGRICULTURE—4 

Agriculture is an industry, in- 
deed the largest industry we have. 
Its total investment exceeds $206 
billion. It employs 7.1 million peo- 
ple—more than the combined em- 
ployment in the steel, automotive, 
transportation and public utilities 
industries.— Corn, Corn Industries 
and Research Foundation Inc. 


AMERICA—Communism—5 

America’s greatest bulwark 
against Communism has always 
been the small businesses and 
towns.—WRIGHT PaTMAN, Nat'l Ass’n 
of Retail Druggists Jnl. 


ATOMIC AGE—6 

Technically we are living in an 
atomic age, emotionally we are still 
living in the stone age. — ERIcH 
Fromm, May Man Prevail? An In- 
quiry Into the Facts and Fictions 
of For’gn Policy (Doubleday). 
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BOOKS—Education—7 

There is no reason to make ei- 
ther books or education easy, any 
more than tennis or football is 
easy. Like sports, they require a 
certain am’t of hard work and 
practice, and, like sports, they can 
be both a challenge and a delight. 
—GILBERT W CHAPMAN, Education 
Digest. 


BREVITY—8 

Brevity is not only the soul of 
wit, it is the life blood of intelli- 
gent conversation.—DouGLas MEeEap- 
or, Matador (Tex) Tribune. 


CHRISTMAS—9 

Christmas is a beautiful senti- 
ment. It is a beautiful faith. It is 
the trusting, the strong faith of a 
child. It is the never-failing belief 
of humanity in the truly miracu- 
lous. But it is even more. It is a 
force against which the most pow- 
erful evils cannot stand for long, 
nor the most wicked of men can 
overpower. Christmas has altered 
the world.—Sunshine Mag. 


Christmas touches life at its 
deepest levels. Without the real 
meaning of Christmas life is lost- 
ness and loneliness. Christmas is 
the good news of God’s love. 
Christmas tells us that God loves 
us and has given us the gift of 
Jesus Christ so that we might 
know His love and His power to 
redeem and make life meaningful 
and new. This is the knowledge 
that draws us closer to God and 
to one another.—Davip I Forsytu, 
“Prepare for Christmas,” Internat’l 
Jnl of Religious Education, 12-’61. 


To the child, Christmas is won- 
drous because it is so new; to his 
grandfather Christmas is wondrous 
because it is old.—Property, Cam- 
bridge Associates, Inc. 


CHRISTMAS—Cards—10 

Though the ancient Chinese ex- 
changed New Year’s cards, the first 
known modern Christmas card 
wasn’t sent until 1843. Sir Henry 
Cole, an imaginative and distin- 
guished London museum director, 
had his artist friend, J C Horsley, 
design 1000 cards for him which 
bore the now standard greeting: 
“A Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year.”—Today’s Health. 


CHRISTMAS—Carols—11 

The original meaning of “carol” 
was a ring dance—and the carolers 
danced as they sang..—W E Fars- 
sTeIn, N Y Times Mag. 


CHRISTMAS—Decorations—12 

The folks who are putting up 
their Christmas decoration at this 
early date are either impetuous or 
dep’t store decorators.—HERBERT E 
Tuorson, Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 


CHRISTMAS—Santa Claus—13 

Our 10-yr-old Judy told a skepti- 
cal 5-yr-old that the really import- 
ant question was not whether you 
believe in Santa Claus, but whether 
Santa Claus believes in you.—Bur- 
TON Huis, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens. 


DEDICATION—14 

William Carey cobbled shoes with 
a map of the world on the wall. 
But it wasn’t the world on the wall 
that took Carey out of the cob- 
bler’s shop and sent him to India 
It was the world in his heart!— 
HERSCHEL H Hosss, “The Church,” 
Arkansas Baptist, 11-23-’61. 
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washington 


By Les Carpenter 





There are dangers on the New 
Frontier. Not only did Navy Secre- 
tary John Connally receive a cut 
eye from a rifle while inspecting a 
Naval ROTC group, but one con- 
gressman now reports he was cuffed 
by a royal lion while visiting Em- 
peror Haile Selassie of Ethiopia. 


“ ” 


Assistant Secretary of State 
Brooks Hays was a longtime mem- 
ber of Congress until he was de- 
feated for re-election in 1958. Hays’ 
grandson recently visited him in 
his State Department office and 
noticed among his books one en- 
titled, “How to Get a Job and 
Keep It.” Said the youngster: “You 
should have read that book about 
three years ago, Granddad.” 


“ ” 


Government workers who live in 
suburban Virginia are having prob- 
lems with Virginia’s new “Blue 
Law.” Ham, for example, is about 
the only meat that can be sold on 
Sunday—no uncooked meats, such 
as steak. One Virginia storekeeper 
got around the controversial law 
by displaying steaks with a sign 
reading: “These are really hams. 
Don’t pay any attention to the 
labels.” 
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EDUCATION—Liberal—15 

A democracy that is interested in 
its future will give each of its 
mbrs as much liberal education as 
he can take, nor will it let him 
elect to miss that which because 
he is in a hurry to become some- 
thing else than a man.—MarkK VAN 
Doren, Liberal Education (Books, 
Inc). 


ENTHUSIASM—16 

Enthusiasm is a wonderful word. 
But more—it is a wonderful feel- 
ing. It is a way of life. No person 
who is enthusiastic about his work 
has anything to fear from life. All 
the opportunities in the world— 
and they are as plentiful today as 
ever—are waiting to be grasped by 
the people who are in love with 
what they are doing. — SamvuE. 
GoLpwyn, Patriot, hm, John Han- 
cock Ins Co. 


FEAR—17 

When Abraham Lincoln was a 
candidate for Pres of the U S, 
someone asked him about his as- 
pirations to that high office. He 
ans’d that he did not fear his op- 
ponents, “but,” he said, “there is a 
man named Lincoln of whom I am 
very much afraid. If I am defeated, 
it will be by that man.”—Rev D11- 
LARD S MILLER, “Growth Through 
Self-Discipline,” Arkansas Baptist. 


FRIENDS—Friendship—18 

The first step in the art of 
friendship is to be a friend; then 
making friends takes care of it- 
self—Defender, Defenders of the 
Christian Faith Inc. 


GOODNESS—19 

Learn these two things: Never be 
discouraged because good things 
get on so slowly here, and never 
fail to do that good which lies next 
to your hand. — GEo MacDOonaLp, 
Christian Observer. 











Everyone, young or old, should 
have a gift book for Christmas. 
Paper back editions make the best 
literature available to even the 
tightest budgets. For those who can 
afford them, many luxury books 
are ready for Christmas gifts. These 
are special ones that will be cher- 
ished over the years. A beautiful 
old fashioned one of Sir Thomas 
More’s Songs and Poems illustrated 
with wonderful etchings has been 
handed down for 4 generations in 
this family and is loved as a 
Christmas book of long ago. 

The Continent We Live On, by 
Ivan T Sanderson (Random House, 
$16.95), contains 235 large photo- 
graphs, many in color, of North 
America’s natural wonders and 
beauty spots. Hills, streams, moun- 
tains, birds, fish and animals are 
pictured. The photographs are by 
Eisenstadt, and other masters of 
the camera. The author, an expert 
on botany, zoology and _ geology, 
spent a year roaming the continent 
gathering material for this extra- 
ordinary book. 

Christmas in the Good Old Days, 
edited by Daniel J Foley (Chilton 
Books, $6.95), is a collection of 
Christmas classics of the Victorian 
Age. English legends and _ stories 
and some of our own early New 
York days as well as those of the 
Pioneer West are included. It is 
illustrated with photographs, 
sketches and a portfolio of Christ- 
mas decorations by Lucy Merril 
drawn in the 19th century. An en- 
joyable book for young and old. 





The World of Animals, edited by 
Joseph Krutch Wood (Simon and 
Schuster, $8.95), a treasury of love 
and legends about all animals will 
delight grown-ups and _ children 
especially. Beginning with the Bib- 
lical description of a behemoth, 
there are stories and scientific ar- 
ticles by authors of 24 generations 
from Pliny down to the present. 
Pictures by artists of many nations 
—Japanese paintings, Egyptian 
sculptures, Persian illustrations, 
prints by Goya, Picasso and other 
famous artists are reproduced. 


“ ” 


The Norman Rockwell Album 
(Doubleday and Co, $14.50) will 
make a beautiful Christmas gift. It 
is a portfolio of Post-sized repro- 
ductions of Rockwell’s greatest cov- 
er paintings in full color. It con- 
tains also many drawings and 
paintings never before published 
and the artist’s own commentary. 


“ ” 


And for the little girls of 4 to 8, 
there is the charming story of The 
First Doll in the World, by Lee 
Pape (Lothrop Books, $2.25). It 
tells of the wish of a little pre- 
historic girl for a doll, and how the 
first one was found—quite differ- 
ent from the modern marvel of to- 
day that does everything. 








GRATITUDE—20 

Our thanks should be as fervent 
for mercies received, as our peti- 
tions for mercies sought—C Sm- 
mons, Rotagraph, Fort Worth (Tex) 
Rotary Club. 


GROWTH—21 

All growth is an addition—some- 
thing must be added to something 
already there. Whether it is plant 
or animal, or whether in the phys- 
ical, mental, or spiritual realm, 
when growth stops, decay starts.— 
Defender, hm, Defenders of the 
Christian Faith. 


HABITS—Destiny—22 

Habits form character, and char- 
acter is destiny—JosEPH KAINEs, 
Capper’s Wkly. 


HEAVEN—23 

My father, who was a minister, 
used to say he conceived of heaven 
as a vast assembly of schoolrooms. 
Some people go through this life 
and never learn a thing. They are 
just as stupid, thoughtless, irrever- 
ent, and ignorant at death as they 
were when young. Let them start 
again at the beginning. Others find 
this world endlessly intriguing: 
one lifetime was not enough to 
tackle all the for’gn languages they 
wanted to master, or the arts and 
Sciences they longed to explore. 
Very well, let heaven be a place 
where all of us can go on learning, 
through eternity. It is a pleasant 
thought. Most of us do not yearn 
for a heaven of boredom.—Frep B 


Barton, “When Your Friends 
Grieve,” Rotarian, Rotary Inter- 
nat’l, 12-’61. 
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HISTORY—24 

We are the custodians of all the 
days and of all the ways of man. 
Previous generations could affect 
history. It is within our power to 
expunge it—Dr Harotp C Cass, 
Methodist Information. 


HOME—25 

The home of the true wise man 
is a temple where minds worship 
to gain enlightenment; where 
hearts feel peace and bliss; where 
hands are active to create beauty 
of form as of feeling; where amity 
energizes all to better and nobler 
living. — “The Building of the 
Home,” New Outlook, 11-’61. 


HUMOR—26 

Humor is emotional chaos re- 
membered in tranquility. — Jas 
THURBER, Newsweek. 


INTEGRITY—27 

When Gen’l Dean was captured 
by the Korean Communists he was 
taken to the little town of Chung- 
ju. He was told that he had a few 
minutes in which to write a letter 
home to his family. It looked as 
though he was to be taken out and 
shot. . . . The letter was short. It 
consisted of only eight or nine 
lines, and down in the middle of it 
was this one line: “Tell Bill the 
word is integrity.” ... He did not 
say, “Tell Bill the word is financial 
security, or happiness or security.” 
He said the one word that every 
young man ought to hear from his 
father today: “Tell Bill the word is 
integrity.”—Rev A PURNELL BAILEY, 
Capper’s Wkly. 


INTELLIGENCE—28 

Intelligence is enhanced by con- 
fidence, which is strengthened by 
knowledge. — Don Rosinson, Phi 
Delta Kappan. 














f 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—29 

Juvenile delinquency is no mys- 
tery. Mama is so busy keeping up 
with the Joneses and Papa is so 
busy keeping up with Mama that 
neither of them has any time left 
for keeping up with John and 
Mary.—Dr GALEN Starr Ross, Sun- 
Shine Mag. 


KNOWLEDGE—30 

Some of the happiest people are 
those who know very little but 
have learned to turn what they do 
know to best advantage. — JOHN 
CrEASEY, “Too Much Learning?” 
John O’London’s, London. 


LEISURE—31 

The intellectual in the modern 
world stands in need of one com- 
modity above all others: leisure. 
The very name of leisure meant 
“school” among the Greeks and 
has given the word “scholarship.” 
A most learned and painstaking 
German writer, Friedrich Schlegel, 
in an enraptured prose idyl, praised 
idleness as the finest attribute of 
the gods. Productivity is a very 
dubious ideal to be proposed to 
men of thought and to educators. 
It encourages quantity at the ex- 
pense of quality and depth. It has 
lately sacrificed the slow maturing 
of young men to the temporary 
need of industry for engineers and 
salesmen.—HENRI PEYRE, Observa- 
tions on Life, Literature and Learn- 
ing in America (Southern Illinois 
Univ Press). 


LISTENERS—Listening—32 

Some people are easily enter- 
tained. All you have to do is sit 
down and listen to them.—Santa 
Fe Mag, hm, Santa Fe Railway. 


LOVE—33 

Hearts that are filled with self 
don’t have any room left for love. 
— Dr MARGARET MOORE JACOBS, 
Christian Observer. 


Quile scrap book 


Oscar WILDE, of Irish birth, 
distinguished himself in the 
classics at Trinity College, 
where he began writing poetry. 
Charming, entertaining, and a 
brilliant writer, he became a 
leading personality of the day. 
He was noted for his witty 
epigrams, each of which “won 
him an enemy,” but are widely 
quoted today. 

A novel, “The Picture of Do- 
rian Gray,” and the plays, “La- 
dy Windermere’s Fan” and 
“The Importance of Being 
Earnest,” were highly success- 
ful. 

In later life, for his looseness 
of morals he was imprisoned 
for two years. During the time 
he wrote the famous “Ballad 
of Reading Gaol,’ which con- 
tains the oft-quoted lines: 


Yet each man kills the thing 
he loves, 

By each let this be heard, 

Some do it with a bitter look, 

Some with a flattering word. 

The coward does it with a kiss, 

The brave man with a sword! 
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MATURITY—34 

Maturity is the ability to deal 
with people of widely differing 
opinion, temperament, and _ taste 
without allowing these differences 
to interfere with the effectiveness 
of work or the warmth of human 
acceptance. — DON Rosinson, Phi 
Delta Kappan. 
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Christmas comes once again to 
the world. There is no land with- 
out Christmas, even where it must 
be celebrated secretly. Each coun- 
try has its own legends and cus- 
toms. But in all we find the Christ- 
mas greens. 


The pagans decorated their 
homes with greenery to celebrate 
the winter solstice and the coming 
of spring. Later the Christians 
adopted them as a symbol of ever- 
lasting life. Whether palm leaves 
or fir boughs, they are a universal 
Christmas symbol. 


Holly, mistletoe and the yule log 
are traditional Christmas decora- 
tions. Mistletoe was cut by the Dru- 
ids with a golden sickle and given 
to the Sazons with a kiss. From 
that pagan custom comes our 
Christmas kiss under the mistletoe. 


The Yule Log originated in Swe- 
den and was adopted by England 
and the southern United States. It 
was kept burning till Twelfth 
Night, the anniversary of the visit 
of the Wise Men to the manger, 
when all greens are burned. 


The coming weeks will be filled 
with the wrapping of gifts, Christ- 
mas cards, parties, the fragrance 
of baking fruit cakes. But back of 
all the festivity lies the true spirit 
of Christmas—the heralding of the 
birthday of the Christ Child. 
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MIND—35 

His answer was short. It was de- 
ceptively simple. When someone 
asked the man, “What is your job 
as chmn of the board?” he said 
simply: “To try to keep closed 
minds open.”—LrEE H BrisTo., Jr, 
Printers’ Ink. 


MISTAKES—36 

It’s human to err, and mistakes 
are made by those who try to do 
something. The biggest mistake is 
that of doing nothing, or never 
trying —West Coast Druggist. 


MODERN AGE—37 

A soap company engaged Tucson 
public relations man Sidney Brin- 
ckerhoff to find an Indian who 
could send smoke signals promot- 
ing a new product. 

Unable to find a smoke-signaler 
on several Arizona reservations, the 
amazed publicist asked one Indian, 
“Well, what do you do when you 
want to send a message to some- 
body on the next mesa?” 

“Why,” the Indian repl’d, “I use 
the telephone. What do you do?” 
—A P. 


MONEY—38 

Though money can act, like al- 
most every other mat’l object of 
which one can think, as a medium 
for human selfishness and lust for 
power, it is human selfishness and 
lust for power that is the root of 
evil, not money.—ArTHUR BRYANT, 
Illustrated London News. 


MOON—39 

Ten yrs ago the moon was an in- 
spiration to poets and an oppor- 
tunity for lovers. Ten yrs from 
now it will be just another airport. 
—EMMANUEL G MESTHENE, “Music 
As a Means of Communication in 
a Scientific Age,’ Music Educators 
Jnl, 9-61. 
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Week of Dec 31, 1961-Jan 6, 1962 


Dec 31—New Year’s Eve. . . 470 
yrs ago (1491) b Jacques Cartier, 
French navigator and explorer of 
the St Lawrence River. . . 15 yrs 
ago (1946) Pres Harry S Truman 
officially proclaimed the end of 
Www II. 


Jan 1—New Year’s Day. . . Rose 
Bowl Football Game, Pasadena, 
Calif. . . 345 yrs ago (1617) b Bar- 
tolome Esteban Murillo, Spanish 
painter, distinguished for his re- 
ligious paintings. 210 yrs ago 


(1752) b Betsy Ross, known as the 
woman who made the first Ameri- 
can flag. . . 60 yrs ago (1902) the 
first Rose Bowl football match took 
place at Pasadena, Calif. . . 35 yrs 
ago (1927) Massachusetts adopted 
the first state compulsory automo- 
bile insurance act. . . 20 yrs ago 
(1942) the U S and 25 Allied na- 
tions signed in Washington a dec- 
laration forming the nucleus of the 
United Nations. 


Jan 2—The 1962 March of Dimes 
begins. . . 315 yrs ago (1647) b, in 
England, Nathaniel Bacon, Virginia 
planter, colonial politician and 
soldier. 235 yrs ago (1727) b 
James Wolfe, English general, hero 
of the Battle of the Plains of Abra- 
ham, at Quebec. 


Jan 3—Feast of St Genevieve, 
patron saint of Paris. . . 185 yrs 
ago (1777) George Washington de- 
feated three British regiments at 
the Battle of Princeton, N J... 80 
yrs ago (1882) Oscar Wilde, dock- 






ing in New York, replied cooly to 
custom’s officials, when asked if 
he had anything to declare, “Noth- 
ing but my genius.” . . . 20 yrs ago 
(1942) Japanese invaders started 
their siege of Bataan in the Phil- 
ippines, WW II. 


Jan 4—320 yrs ago (1642) b Sir 
Isaac Newton, British mathemati- 
cian and natural philosopher; dis- 
coverer of the law of gravity. . . 
140 yrs ago (1822) b Adelaide Ris- 
tori, Italian tragic actress. . . 60 
yrs ago (1902) the Panama Canal 
Co of France offered to sell their 
interests to the U S Gov’t for 
$40,000,000. 


Jan 5—Week of Prayer begins. . . 
Twelfth Night. 180 yrs ago 
(1782) b Robert Morrison, Scottish 
missionary and founder of Prot- 
estant missions in China. 


Jan 6 — Epiphany, the Twelfth 
Day after Christmas. . . 90 yrs ago 
(1872) Jim Fisk, one of those re- 
sponsible for the “Black Friday” 
panic in Wall Street in 1869, was 
shot by Edward L Stokes. . . 50 yrs 
ago (1912) New Mexico, the 47th 
state, was admitted to the Union. 
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MUSIC—40 

When Toscanini, the great musi- 
cal director, made his debut in New 
York, he made an unusual request. 
He asked that the programs be 
printed upon silk so that the beau- 
ty of his music would not be lost 
in the rustle of paper. — Daily 
Blessing. 


MUSIC—Musicians—41 

It seems there was a teacher of 
music who got an ulcer. His doctor 
sentenced him to several wks of 
bland diet, bed rest, and freedom 
from worry. One afternoon, the 
physician called upon the musi- 
cian, to find him entertaining quite 
a group of friends, and holding 
forth at a great rate. Said the doc- 
tor: “You shouldn’t talk so much; 
it’s bad for you.” “Nonsense,” repl’d 
the pianist, “I didn’t get this ulcer 
from talking; I got it from listen- 
ing.”—Presbyterian Life. 


OPPORTUNITY—42 

I believe opportunity is greater 
today than in my day. But you 
must prepare for it and recognize 
it—J C PENNEY, Wkly Review. 


ORIGIN—“Cinch” meaning some- 
thing absolutely certain—43 
This expression comes from a 
saddle girth used by the Spaniards 
in the early Southwest. It was said 
to be particularly strong and un- 

likely to break.—True. 
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It’s A Question 
When I’ve been outspoken, 
What adds to my gloom 
Is the fact that I cannot 
Imagine by whom! 
—TuHomas UsK. 
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ORIGIN—Scapegoat—45 

This word has a fascinating 
background. It comes from ancient 
times when the Hebrew people, on 
the feast of Yom Kippur, used to 
send two goats into the desert, 
bearing the people’s sins, to be de- 
voured by the desert demon Aza- 
zel. In Hebrew, such a goat was 
called Shor la-Azazel—“The goat 
for Azazel.” The German language 
calls a scapegoat Sundenbock — 
“Singoat.” In French, it is called 
Bouc emissaire—“‘Emissary goat.”— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


PHYSIQUE—46 

Recent revelations on muscle bldg 
without movement have brought a 
spate of ideas across our desk. . . 
But we most titillated over a his- 
torical vignette submitted by one of 
our London correspondents. “There 
was a Buddhist monk named Bod- 
hidharma,” he writes, “who medi- 
tated for nine yrs facing a wall. 
Then he turned around and taught 
his followers boxing.”—Sports II- 
lustrated. 


PROGRESS—47 

About a century and a half ago, 
when the first American steam- 
boat, Robert Fulton’s Clermont, was 
scheduled to make its trial run on 
the Hudson River, a crowd gath- 
ered to watch. One of the spec- 
tators was an old farmer, who pre- 
dicted: “They’ll never start her!” 
But the steamboat did start. Its 
speed increased. Faster and faster 
it went. The crowd went wild with 
enthusiasm. 

But the old farmer turned away, 
shaking his head, hardly able to 
believe what he saw. “They’ll never 
stop her!” he declared.—Sunshine 
Mag. 
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Tempo of the-Timesg 


Exciting events of the past ten 
days have an important bearing on 
U S policy, both domestic and for- 
eign. First, the success of the dual 
orbit of the earth by chimpnaut 
Enos. Though it was not completed 
as planned, due to a minor mal- 
function, it was still successful, for 
a man could have corrected the 
fault. 


Reports vary on when Marine Lt 
Col John H Glenn, Jr, will be put 
into orbit. The latest is that the 
shot will be attempted Dec 20. Oth- 
ers say not till next year. There 
are signs that the Russians are 
going to try to put a man around 
the moon before the U S gets on 
into orbit, to downgrade the Amer- 
ican accomplishment. 


The unprecedented interview with 
Pres Kennedy by Alexei Adzhubei, 
editor of Jzvestia, and the publish- 
ing of the full text for all Rus- 
sians to read, was astonishing. It 
is the first time the full text of a 
discussion by the President of the 
U S has been read by the Russian 
people; that ideas previously barred 
to them have been presented for 
their consideration. 


Some commentators suggested 
that the Iron Curtain was opening 
a little. But now reports are in 
that a few days later on the front 
page of Jzvestia were published 
points of Kennedy’s talks, followed 
by explanations of their inaccu- 
racy and injustice toward the Com- 
munist regime. So was it just an- 
other propaganda stunt to feed to 





the Russian people? Even if true, 
the Russians have had the chance 
to read the American policy stated, 
which may start them thinking, 
perhaps questioning. 


The Dominican situation is not 
yet resolved. Jubilation over the 
expulsion of the Trujillos turned 
into rioting against Balaguer, who 
was a puppet of “El Benefactor.” 
Latest news is that the gov’t has 
been turned over to the military, 
and that Balaguer is hospitalized 
with a minor illness. The U S is 
standing by waiting to see if Bala- 
guer and the Opposition Party can 
get together on a coalition gov’t or 
whether another dictatorship is in 
the making. 


Anti-American sentiment has 
been growing. “No intervention” is 
the chant. Castro is ready to in- 
filtrate, to develop another Cuba. 
He now feels strong enough and 
thinks he has sufficient Latin- 
American friends to openly declare 
himself a Marxist-Leninist, and 
disclose that he had always been. 
In his recent speech, he boasted of 
having deceived his own people 
and other countries to win his rise 
to power. He declared Cuba is a 
Red nation. Let’s hope this is the 
beginning of his downfall. 
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Have you forgotten someone 
who would like 52 gifts — 
QUOTE? See back cover. 
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RELIGION—48 7 

True stewardship is always 
touched with glee, mirth, gaiety, 
joyousness, and exhilaration. It has 
to do with the spirit in which we 
give ourselves in response to the 
love of God. The heart of it is 
caught up in the wonderful story 
of an old woman who came up to 
the great evangelist Chas Spurgeon 
after one of his mtgs and exclaim- 
ed, “Ah, Mr Spurgeon, if Jesus 
Christ does save me, He will never 
hear the end of it.”"—ArTHUR R 
McKay, “God Loves a Hilarious 
Giver,” Presbyterian Life, 11-1-’61. 





29 

This Christmas morn let us be 
gay 

And enjoy the gifts while they 
stay, 

Because to the _ stores’ 
sorrow 

Most will be exchanged to- 
morrow! 

—GILEs H RUNYON. 
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SCIENCE—50 

We are so busy at the moment 
making money and mfrg goods to 
send away for other people to use 
that we are coming to think of sci- 
ence as an adjunct of commerce 
rather than the pursuit of truth, 
and this is having a bad effect up- 
on the scientists themselves. It is 
discouraging the broad view and 
those who would seek pure knowl- 
edge for its own sake and setting a 
premium upon applied science, 
which means not so much the pur- 
suit of truth as a search for a pre- 
determined answer. In other words, 
we are looking for shortcuts to 
knowledge all the time——lLAURENCE 
EASTERBROOK, “Potentials of the Fu- 
ture,” Science of Mind, 12-’61. 


SPACE AGE—51 

Lockhead Aircraft Corp’n an- 
nounced that it has a team of sci- 
entists hard at work hoping to find 
a way to foil invasions of the earth 
that may well start from space. 
The invaders most to be feared 
will not be little green Venusians 
riding in flying saucers or any of 
the other intelligent monsters 
imagined by _ science fictioneers. 
Less spectacular but more insidi- 
cus, the invaders be alien micro- 
organisms riding unnoticed on 
homebound, earth-built spacecraft 
If they can thrive and multiply on 
terrestrial organic matter, it is 
probable that no earthly creature, 
including man, will be safe from 
their attack.—Time. 


SPEECH—American—52 

The best American speech is the 
speech that is considered normal 
in your own region, whether you 
live in the Far West, the Deep 
South or the New England mill 
town. — C K Tuomas, “American 
Speech: Its Color and Variety,” 
American Mercury, 11-’61. 











SPORTS—Football—53 

How do you develop the worst 
college football team in the U S? 
Max Kidd, coach at Rose Polytech- 
nic Inst in Terre Haute, Ind, knows 
the answer. “Take 450 bright, se- 
rious engineering and science stu- 
dents and load them with a back- 
breaking classroom (twenty hrs a 
wk) and study schedule,” suggests 
Kidd. “Don’t recruit. Don’t give 
athletic scholarships. Practice only 
when the boys can find time. Adopt 
the attitude that football is unim- 
portant. Then play a full sched- 
ule.”—Newsweek. 


SUCCESS—54 

A man who is a success never has 
to prove it. The reason why spec- 
tacular spenders throw their money 
around so conspiculously is because 
they are trying to prove to others 
—and to themselves—that they are 
successful. What they are really 
demonstrating is their spiritual 
poverty. Success—the real, not the 
flashing kind—can never be meas- 
ured by bank balances; money 
measures only prosperity. Success 
is a matter of character—The Lit- 
tle Gazette. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—55 

The fine art of teaching is so to 
guide the growth of the learner 
that after each experience he is 
one step closer to maturity—Ovip 
F Paropy, “The Need for Preserv- 
ing Educational Planning,” School 
Life, 10-’61. 
THEATRES—56 

There is no human invention so 
aptly calculated for forming a free- 
born people as that of a theatre — 
Sir RicHarp STEELE, Theatre Arts. 
TRUTH—57 

The profoundest truths may be 
couched in light-hearted humor; 
the most foolish clothed in pomp- 
osity—Harry G MENDELSON. 
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The whole, wide world, turned 
selfless for a day, 
Lays down its gifts beneath the 
Christmas fir, 
And, strangely touched by 
memory of a star, 
Each gift is gold and frankin- 
cense and myrrh. 
—ADELAIDE LOVE. 
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UNITY—59 

People in any business must have 
an awareness and an appreciation 
of the value of working together. 
Call it a sense of unity, call it 
teamwork, call it co-operation, call 
it by that coined word “together- 
ness”—the label isn’t important but 
the fact is. — CLARENCE J MYERS, 
Nylic Review, hm, New York Life 
Ins Co. 


VIEWPOINT—60 

It is easy to mistake our preju- 
dice for patriotism, our rationali- 
zation for reason, our littleness for 
logic, our theories for truth, and 
our fervor for fact—Wm A Warp, 
Phi Delta Kappan. 


WORDS—61 

Words, like tranquil waters be- 
hind a dam, can become reckless 
and uncontrollable torrents of de- 
struction when released without 
caution or wisdom.—Wm W Wakrp, 
Scandal Sheet, Graham (Tex) Ro- 
tary Club. 


WORK—Future—62 

There is no future in any job— 
the future is in the one who holds 
the job. — The Uplift, Stonewall 
Jackson Manual Training and In- 
dustrial School. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


In the wilds of the Yukon Terri- 
tory, vacationists are always get- 
ting lost and then the Canadian 
Government is forced to send 
Northwest Mounted Policemen out 
in search of them. Finally a hand- 
some young Mountie in a wild area 
thought of a good scheme. He post- 
ed a sign suggesting that before 
anyone ventured into the woods, 
they should leave with him a piece 
of unwashed wearing apparel, 
something for the dogs to sniff at 
before taking up the trail of a lost 
person. 

The results were amazing. He got 
no clothing from any men because 
none of the male sex thought they 
were so inexperienced as woods- 
men to ever get lost. But when fe- 
male vacationists and tourists got 
a look at the handsome Mountie, 
within a week he had collected two 
dozen pairs of sheer nylon stock- 
ings, nine pair of sheer black 
panties, a sheer black nightgown, 
a Bikini bathing suit and one size- 
38 sheer black nylon bra. — Dan 
BENNETT. a 


“ ” 


A fellow walked into the assay- 
er’s office in a small mining town 
and plopped down two big chunks 
of gold in front of the startled 
clerk. “Well, don’t just stand 
there,” he said, “assay something!” 
—WTRF-AV Wheeling, W Va, in 
Advertising Age. b 
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I Laughed At This One 


Harry RAMSAY 

In one of the Southern 
States, the perennial Republi- 
can candidate for governor at- 
tended a football game just a 
week before election day. A few 
moments before kick-off time 
an eight gun salvo was fired. 

“What was that?” the candi- 
date asked of a friend. 

“For the Governor,” his 
friend replied. “He just came 
in.” At that very moment an- 
other salvo was fired. 

“Damn!” muttered the many 
time candidate. “They missed 
him!” 
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In our parish, we have an ex- 
tremely athletic young priest, a 
former track star. One afternoon, 
a few days after his arrival, I saw 
two little boys peering around the 
corner of the school toward the 
parking lot. Curious, I _ peered 
around the corner myself. 

I saw the young priest glance 
about to see if he was observed. 
Apparently convinced that he was- 
n’t, he gathered up the hem of his 
cassock in both hands, took a run 
toward a little for’gn car parked 
near the school, and gracefully 
jumped over it. 

At this point one of the little 
boys said to the other, “See, I told 
you—that guy’s Bat Man!”—Sran- 
LEY C Fepewa, Catholic Digest. c 
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.) In talking with an older play- 


mate a few days before Christmas, 
a little girl learned that Santa 
Claus was a myth. When her fa- 
ther, a merchant, returned home 
that evening, she rushed to him 
with the news. To his surprise, she 
reported it gaily and joyfully. 

“Aren’t you sorry there isn’t any 
Santa Claus?” he asked. 

“No,” she ans’d spiritedly, “be- 
cause Edith told me all about 
Jesus, and I like Him lots better.” 

“Even better than Santa Claus?” 
inq’d her father. 

“Yes,” came the answer, “be- 
cause Santa Claus always made 
you wait a yr to give you anything 
at all, and Jesus will give you any- 
thing you want every day.””"—H LEE 
Jones, Good Business. d 


The latest Pravda story goes like 
this. 

One day Kennedy got Khrush- 
chev on the phone and said: “Look 
here K, you believe in peaceful 
competition. Instead of an arms 
trace let’s you and me race over a 
hundred yds in the Sahara desert. 
If I win, then the world goes cap- 
italist. If you win, the world goes 
communist.” 

Khrushchev, who can never re- 
sist a trial of strength, in spite of 
his age, agreed to take up the chal- 
lenge. 

The race was held with Ferhat 
Abbas and de Gaulle as umpires. 
Alas for Karl Marx, Kennedy won. 

For two days Pravda was silent 
about the result of the race. Then 
on the third day, it came out with 
a banner headline: “KENNEDY 
LAST BUT ONE.”—Roy MacGre- 
Gor-HAstTiEs, NATO Letter. e 


Sometimes a close friend really 
is when you ask him for a loan.— 
WALT STREIGHTIFF. 


November runs into December, 
December runs into Christmas— 
and Christmas runs into money!— 
J J KELLY. 


Christmas is when you give your 
wife a present you need, and she 
gives you one she wants.—HAROLD 
CorFFIN. 


“ ” 


Brief history of married life— 
First she talks, then he talks, and 
then the neighbors talk. — Durez 
Molder, hm, Durez Plastics Div’n 
Hooker Chemical Corp’n. 


“ ” 


For the family budget, this is the 
breathing spell between plugging 
the holes left by vacation and the 
onslaughts of Santa Claus.—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


In this day of short skirts, it’s 
not their initial cost that worries 
a woman, it’s the upcreep.—Chang- 
ing Times. 


People have no use for a rainfall 
or a snowfall but they keep look- 
ing for a windfall.—Supervision. 


“ ” 


One half of the world wonders if 
the other half is going to have to 
refinance for Christmas. — Carry 
WILLIAMs, Publishers Syndicate. 
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Richard Armour 





Problem 


Dwindling Spinsters Problem for 
U.S.—Newspaper headline. 


Are spinsters getting shorter, thin- 
ner, 

From going, maybe, without dinner? 

And in the end (and which end, 
pray?) 

Will they, in time, fade clear away? 


I’d hate to see a dwindled spinster, 
A sight, I swear, that would be 


sin’ster: 

First smallish woman, then a mid- 
get, 

And then (and here I start to fid- 
get) 


A doll-like figure, yet with life, 

All sadly shrunk, since not a wife, 

And then (oh, let such dwindling 
cease!) 

The merest dot, or spot of grease. 


It’s not so gruesome, though, as 
this is. 

I get the point now. It means 
misses 

Aren’t growing smaller—no, they’re 
fewer. 


I was mistaken—maybe you were. 


No one compares, as an affrighter, 
With, now and then, a headline 
writer. 
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A businessman hired an English 
sec’y for his N Y office just before 
taking off on a business trip to 


Great Britain. After he left, an 
associate in Atlanta telephoned 
him. 


The English girl asked if the 
caller would speak with someone 
else since the boss was in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. 

There was a long pause at the 
cther end of the line. “This is ter- 
rible,” the caller finally blurted, “is 
it too late to send flowers?”—Cap- 
per’s Wkly. f 


“ ” 


The fifteen year old was discuss- 
ing her report card. “No wonder,” 
she observed, “Jean always gets an 
A in French. Her father and moth- 
er speak French at the table.” 

Boy friend, trying to be consol- 
ing: “If that’s the case, I ought to 
get an A in geometry. My parents 
talk in circles."—-LEo AIKMAN, At- 
lanta Constitution. g 


A Minneapolis woman went to 
confession at St Olaf’s Catholic 
church. As she knelt in the booth, 
she absent-mindedly began reciting 
table grace instead of the custom- 
ary ritual for confession. 

There was a mild chuckle from 
behind the screen and the priest 
said: “If I’d known you were com- 
ing, I’d have baked a cake.”—Min- 
neapolis Tribune. h 


“ ” 


Thos Macaulay, one of England’s 
most celebrated historians, was 4 
yrs old when a visiting female rela- 
tive cooed at him: 

“Oo poor ickle fing. Did oo hurt 
0o’s poor ickle finger then?” 

“Indeed, I did, Madam,” repl’d 
Master Macaulay, “but the agony 
has now somewhat abated. I thank 
you.”—Reveille, London. i 





Give Que for Christmas ! 


Each year at this Holiday Season 
when the problem of “what to give” 
becomes acute, the publishers of 
QUOTE come up with a satisfying 
solution. Quore is the perfect re- 
membrance for ministers, educa- 
tors, writers, speakers, club officers, 
executives—busy men and women 
who are resolved not to be mentally 
marooned. 

The special terms available only 
at this time of year make it pos- 


sible for you to send Quote to rela- 
tives and friends—your pastor, the 
local school superintendent, the 
president or secretary of your fa- 
vorite club — at very substantial 
savings from the regular subscrip- 
tion rate. 

Make up your list right away. 
You needn’t send any money now 
unless you prefer to do so. We'll 
gladly bill you for gift subscriptions 
—payable in January 





QuoTE is priced regularly 
at $7.50 a year (52 issues). 
At this Holiday Season you 
may order 2 subscriptions 
(one of which may be your 


own new or renewal) for 
$12.50. 
Additional subscriptions 


ordered at the same time, 


$6.00 each. 





¥ Special Holiday Rates 





Unless otherwise instruct- 
ed, all subscriptions will be- 
gin with an issue to reach 
the person designated dur- 
ing Christmas Week. A Gift 
Card bearing your name as 
donor will be mailed to 


each individual. 
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DROKE HOUSE. Dept. 


America’s 


Order Promptly 


12-Q, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


largest publisher of Speech Material 





KENNETH BATTELLE, Mrs Kenne- 
dy’s hairdresser, who travelled to 
the Far East to help the camera- 
men with pictures of royal ladies, 
said: “I’ll never be afraid of any- 
thing again.” 1-Q-t 

Guy MITCHEL, singer, says: “The 
auto industry employs an estimated 
one million people. Isn’t it amaz- 
ing they can all make a living from 
something nobody has paid for!” 

2-Q-t 

Mrs Doris PENNEY of Chichester, 
England, who had 177 stitches in 
her head after her husband hit 
her with a frying pan, telling a lo- 
cal court: “I don’t think he in- 
tended to do me any harm.” 3-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Quote does NOT test any products. We only report them. 


Use “Merry Christmas” labels 
with a short greeting and your ad- 
dress for the return on packages, 
cards and letters. Imprinted in red 
on white gummed paper with green 
Christmas tree in corner. Size 1% x 
1” with 2” plastic box. $2 for 500. 
Airmail, add 14c. Bruce _ Bolind, 
Boulder 51, Colo. 


Shooting gallery, operated elec- 
trically, moves target ducks for 
practicing Nimrod. Set comes with 
34 targets, ammunition, and air 
pistol that repeats up to 20 shots. 
$19.95. Wayne, HB 11, 226 W 
Wayne, Wayne 1, Pa. 


A new pole lamp TV antenna has 
4 times the signal pick-up of av- 
erage indoor antennas. A 12-way 
beam selector also helps bring in 
channels sharply. Spring action at 
top and bottom holds the 8’ pole 
firmly between floor and ceiling. 
$19.95. Snyder Mfg, Dept PP, 22nd 
and Ontario, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


Give her a skate satchel of gay 
rubberized red plaid. Has a handy 
pocket for extra gloves, laces, lip- 
stick, etc. Carried by handle or 
shoulder. $3.98. Jane Reef, Box 
1561, Dept R 80, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 





